let loose from school.”’ 


** The playful children ius: 
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CROSS CURRENTS. 


BY HARRIETTE BOWRA, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ UNA; OR, THE EARLY 
MARRIAGE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—THE RAILWAY. 
“\ JINGT-CINQ minutes d’arrét.” This welcome 
cry rang along the line as the express from 
Marseilles dashed into the Lyons station about seven 
o'clock on one particular evening in September, occa- 
Sloning, as it always does, a general commotion. 
No, 1201,—savany 2, 1875. 




















The carriage doors are rapidly opened, and passen- 
gers of all ages and sizes rush helter-skelter along 
the platform towards the buffet, in the hope of 
snatching a hasty dinner before proceeding to Paris 
by the night train. 

Remarkable amongst the number on this occasion 
was a party of English officers just arrived from 
India, full of life and animal spirits, most of them on 
furlough. The merry faces and joy-toned voices of 
the younger ones had already attracted attention on 
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2 CROSS CURRENTS. 


the road, but their exuberance had never degene- 
rated into the noisy clamour often characteristic of 
the excitement of those not within the polished inde- 
finable circle of high breeding. 

They intended to dine, and dine well, if they could, 
and soon created both amusement and occupation 
among the waiters by their bad French and incessant 
demands. From this description two of the number 
must be exempted. One, unable to bear the general 
mirth, as well as for other reasons, is sitting apart, 
carefully attended by a servant. He is a fine-look- 
ing, well-grown man, turned thirty, of gentle 
manners and soldierly appearance, shattered in 
health and almost blind, wearing a huge dark-green 
shade over both eyes. He too is going home, but 
under a cloud which will never lift again for him. 
Much attached to his profession, esteemed a pro- 
mising officer, he had lately attained his captaincy, 
and, not long ago, was thinking of returning to 
England under a combination of circumstances 
favourable for his present and future views. He 
had no private means; but an honourable career 
lay before him, and Piers Ashworth, in the 
strength and ardour of a vigorous manhood, was 
not one to envy the ready-made fortune of another. 

Besides the hope of success in his profession, he 
had another hope equally attractive when his face was 
first set towards England. His absence from the 
scene of duty was to beshort; he intended returning 
to India in the spring, but not alone. For three 


years he had been engaged to a lady possessed of a 
small independence, some ambition, and great per- 
sonal attractions, residing near his mother in his 
native village of Tarleton, who had consented to 


become his wife and share his fortunes as soon as a 
certain step had been gained. The last letter Captain 
Ashworth despatched to Miss Hawtrey was exultant 
—he had gained the desired promotion, and was 
coming to fetch his bride. She was told to look out 
for the arrival of the Benares, which would be only 
a fortnight later than his letter, and to prepare her- 
self to ratify her promise. But a reverse came. 
A few days before he was to sail, Captain Ash- 
worth was seriously injured by the exploding of his 
gun, the sight of one eye was completely destroyed, 
and inflammation showed itself in the other, so 
severe as to leave little hope of saving it. Fever 
also followed. Maimed and dispirited, bowed down 
with disappointment, his career cruelly broken, his 
soul crushed, his body weakened, he was now return- 
ing home, condemned in the meridian of his days to 
an inactive and useless life. Throughout the long 
journey his companions did all they could to cheer 
him, and that was little enough: what fellowship 
has joy and sorrow, what sympathy the bounding 
pulse of sanguine youth with the sombre colouring 
of a broken life? His cousin, Ray Ashworth, like 
himself, was retiring from the army, but under cir- 
cumstances altogether different. By the death of his 
father Ray succeeded to the family estate, and was 
now proceeding to Tarleton Manor to take possession 
of it, willingly exchanging the pursuits of the soldier 
for those of the squire. The youngest and most 
animated of the party just mentioned, Ray was also 
the most active, and being besides the best French 
scholar, he was in continual request as interpreter 
to one or other of his less fortunate companions. 
Occasionally darting from his seat to the other side of 
the room to make sure that his cousin had all he 
required, the young man was speedily recalled to 





rectify a blunder or explain to the waiters what the 
single syllables or pantomimie action of his friends 
had failed to render intelligible. 

‘‘Plus de bosuf, plus de beeuf,” shouted a tall dark 
man addressed by his companions as Reynolds. 

‘‘The fellows don’t know French when they hear 
it. Ihave been asking for beef until I am hoarse, 
and see,” pointing to several plates set in a half-circle 
before him, “ they give me every dish except the one 
I call for.” 

‘‘And you keep on telling them that you don’t 
want any; why can’t you say ‘encore de boeuf’? and 
then you will get it sure enough,” said Ray, de- 
spatching his own portions as fast as he could. 

‘‘Well, I might have known that, but the other 
word translates right,’’ grumbled Reynolds, after act- 
ing energetically upon the hint given. 

As the time of departure approached the rapidity 
of the service increased. More waiters rushed about, 
more plates were set down, corks popped, and more 
voices clamoured for attention. Broken French, 
scraps of English supposed to be more intelligible 
by being detached from all grammatical connection, 
were hurled at the puzzled waiters, who all the 
while seemed to enjoy their own activity. A few 
words from one of the officers provoked a general 
laugh. ‘‘ There is Reynolds eating his patisserie a la 
frangipane with his beef; he thinks it is Yorkshire 
pudding.” The knives clattered, the plates gradually 
disappeared, the dinner was paid, and the fruit pre- 
pared for dessert scarcely touched, when above the 
din and bustle rises the shrill and unwelcome sun- 
mons, ‘‘ Voyageurs pour Paris en voiture,” and once 
more the crowd, in forced forgetfulness of all the 
claims of digestion, scampers along the platform. 
Ray, never long unmindful of his cousin, endeavoured 
to persuade him to join himself and brother officers 
for the night, but not succeeding, entered another 
carriage with him, and at Piers’s request dismissed 
his servant for a time and took his place. Seated 
opposite to each other, they might have conversed 
without being overheard by their fellow-travellers, 
but Piers seemed disinclined for even so simple an 
exertion, and Ray, as was his habit, left him to speak 
or rest as was most agreeable to him. ‘The long, 
dreary silence was at last broken by Captain Ash- 
worth. 

“Ray "—the young man was all attention—‘“ you 
will write to my mother when we get to Paris? That 
other letter I must contrive to write myself.” 

Ray nodded, and after a few moments’ pause, as if 
struck by a sudden thought, looked at his cousin, and 
asked, ‘‘ Are you not imprudent ?” 

‘“‘ That letter I must write myself,” was the reply, 
and in a tone so decided that Ray evidently thought 
all opposition useless. 

“As you please, old fellow,” was all that Ray 
said. 

The two cousins again relapsed into silence, and 
apparently endeavoured to sleep, though Ray occa- 
sionally woke up for a few minutes to be entertained 
by some of the ludicrous difficulties of his fellow- 
travellers. They consisted of a French priest and 
his friend, both from the country, with a large 
basket between them, out of which peeped the 
necks of* several bottles, with which they beguiled 
the ennui of the journey till late into the night; 
talkative English gentleman, whose wife and daughter 
were in the coupé; and a sprightly Frenchwomat, 


whose irrepressible desire to “causer’” gave her 
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courage to address her companion in his own lan- 
guage, he having declared himself unable to con- 
yerse in any other. The lady having but a limited 
yocabulary, the dialogue would often have flagged 
but for her ingenuity and perseverance. In no 
way discouraged by difficulties, she screamed or 
she gesticulated, but never gave in until her 
meaning was apprehended. Captain Ashworth 
never moved from his corner nor raised his bowed 
head—for him there was neither mirth nor interest, 
only an anxious desire to get to the journey’s end. 
The garrulity of his neighbours neither amused nor 
disturbed him. Not so with Ray—the shrill voice of 
the lady several times broke the light chain of his 
slumber and obliged him to play the part of inter- 
preter, sometimes on almost silly occasions. 

For example: ‘‘ Now tell me what I mean,” she 
said, stopping in her description of some baths she 
had been visiting ; ‘‘ the water was amére—not good 
—amére. What is ‘ amére’ in your language ?”’ 

“A mare, madam,” replied the imperturbable 
Englishman, ‘‘ is an animal—a female horse.” 

“Une cheval,” laughed the lady, merrily. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur plaisante ; the waters were amére to drink: not 
good—bad. It is no question of horses; the baths 
are not for them.” ’ 

“Then, madam, I regret that I cannot help you; 
I know of no other explanation of the word than the 
one I have given.” 

Ray, rousing himself, explained from his distant 
comer that the lady wished to say that the waters 
vere bitter. 

Both parties laughed heartily, and the duet con- 
tinued. 

On, on into the darkness rattled the mighty power, 
bearing so many lives and hopes and cares to the 
light of day. By degrees the stilled voices told that 
Nature had obtained her rights and shadowed the 
most inveterate talkers under the wing of sleep. 
Ray, ensconced in a comfortable seat, was soon far 
gone in self-forgetfulness, which, however, beyond 
the physical rest, grateful to all, was no especial 
boon to him. Fair and bright was the picture that 
represented his life ; at present there were no shadings 
beyond the natural feeling of regret when a bereave- 
nent is fresh and new. The old squire had not been 
tender in his lifetime; his well-meaning but matter- 
of-fact treatment of his son had planted no memories 
tospring forth in deep lamentation over his grave. 
To Ray he had been liberal with his money, but 
chary in his demonstrations of affection. He had 
shown none of the tender solicitude which develops 
a corresponding tenderness in the recipient—the 
quality which is a crowning trait in an amiable 
character, whether added to the engaging charm of 
gentle womanhood or tdning into beautiful harmony 
the sterner qualities of man. On hearing of his 
father’s removal Ray was grieved and shocked, for 
he had not expected such an event to take place for 
many years. He was reconciled to it now, and 
whilst gazing down the long vista stretching far into 
an unknown fuiure, he felt it brightened, not 
clouded, by the claims of a numerous tenantry, and 
a2 income of £8,000 per annum enabling him to 
make both them and himself happy. 

Far different was it with the wrapt silent figure 
opposite him. Many of Piers’s thoughts that night 
ad reference to his uncle. The squire had given 
him his commission, and had always been a real 
friend both to his mother and himself. What more 





natural than that regret for his loss should be inten- 
sified by his present sufferings, which required all the 
solace and aid that kindness or kindred could bestow ? 
Ray was good-natured and generous too, but he 
was young and prosperous: who does not know that 
many temptations must lie in a path like his? Piers 
knew, and had some misgivings about his capability of 
maintaining towards him the steadfast friendship he 
so sorely needed. Piers could not sleep, and yet he 
was tired and weary—weary with a heavy burden 
that thinking only increased. He had energy enough 
to struggle against difficulties so long as the hope of 
overcoming them remained, but none to suffer. The 
love of reputation had carried him bravely on the 
battle-field into the midst of danger; it did nothing 
for him now in the harder conflict he had to undergo. 
‘¢ A useless life, a trouble to myself and others,” was 
the thought that ran through all his musings, their 
bitterness increased rather than diminished by the 
remembrance of his excellent mother, who he knew 
never forgot to pray for her absent son. ‘And this 
is the answer,” he continued, in his wrath, ‘if such 
things as widows’ prayers are ever answered. I wish 
I had died in the skirmish before Pulnore!” and 
every now and then a fresh wave of grief seemed 
to sweep over him. To the bitter in soul life will 
sometimes appear an injury rather than a gift. Such 
was the aspect it now wore for Piers. Submission 
in trial was no part of his creed; in fact, he had just 
now no creed at all, only hard thoughts of the Pro- 
vidence that had dealt him so severe a blow. Per- 
haps below the upper stratum of reflection was a 
secret persuasion that it would have been more just 
to let the stroke descend where the circumstances of 
life offered alleviations, rather than on him who was 
without them—whose lot it must now be to be poor 
as well as blind. 

Hedged in from all hope save one—and that he 
now and then tossed away with a reckless spirit, 
feeling its value insufficient to console for so many 
losses—Piers moodily brooded over his altered pros- 
pects or lashed himself into defiant despair. And 
so the night passed on; the stars had disappeared 
in the morning twilight, a grey film wavered over 
the dark pall overhead, and soon pale streaks of 
light, like slender threads, defined the distant horizon 
Slowly it spread, the indigo sky rose higher and 
higher, withdrawing the heavy curtain to admit a 
pearly glow, in which the trees, shrubs, and land 
objects became more and more distinct. Some red- 
dish gleams succeeded, deepening in hue every 
minute, and then came the golden light, gently, 
steadily, till the glorious flush of day enveloped the 
whole landscape in its fresh and early beauty. An: 
other morning had dawned—a new gift of God to 
man, yet one of those too general to be highly esti- 
mated. Inthe commonness of the blessing we are 
apt to forget its value, overlooking the fact that it is 
precisely those gifts poured alike on tho evil and on 
the good, which contain the forces most employed 
in producing the happiness of the creature. Time, 
strength, and sunshine !—what a harvest of good 
things may be gathered from them, and yet how 
seldom the heart ratifies the cold thanksgiving our 
lips are sometimes compelled to make ! 

Ray, whom.no anxieties disturbed, was fast asleep. 
Before he is awakened by the flood of light which 
will shortly stream into the carriage, it will be as 
well to give his portrait, though it may be stealing a 
march upon him, for Ray Ashworth awake and Ray 
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Ashworth asleep were not quite the same man. Per- 
haps infancy alone can be seen in both situations 
with equal advantage. The voices of thought and 
judgment whose hush leaves the adolescent with his 
springs of intelligence motionless and his motive 
power in abeyance have not developed in children any 
characteristic. They present a picture of innocence 
which is equally perfect in repose. 

Awake, Ray Ashworth passed for an intelligent, 
kind, and happy-tempered man, with a temperament 
quickly responsive, whether called upon to share the 
joys of others or to listen to the claims of a brother 
humanity less favoured than his own. He was 
rather handsome, with reddish-brown hair and a 
beard of the same hue, which, being in an early 
stage of growth, he was cherishing with more 
vanity than he cared to acknowledge. Though slim 
he was well made, and not above the middle height ; 
altogether he was a very personable young man of 
twenty-five yearsof age. Asleep, the impression he 
made was less favourable. About the mouth, only 
slightly shaded by an incipient moustache, which 
grew rather too slowly for his satisfaction, was a 
certain curve indicative of irresolution, which, taken 
with a tendency to full lips and a narrow thin nose, 
suggested a character wanting in some of thoso 
elements of strength we like to findinman. The 
clear hazel eyes when open had a truthful and 
winning expression; closed, you were left in doubt 
whether most to trust his rectitude of purpose or to 
fear the effects of adverse influence. As the warm 
yellow ray touched his brow, he awoke and looked 
about him, first with the joyful feeling that the 
night was past, and then with some amusement at 
the helpless attitudes of his fellow-travellers. 
Huddled up in their separate corners, their heads 
resting uncomfortably where they could find support, 
or bobbing to and fro with the movement of the 
carriage, they presented an appearance more or less 
ludicrous in their different costumes. The increasing 
light, however, soon woke them up, producing a 
general stir and a complete metamorphosis. ‘The 
priest—who, with his red face, and redder foulard 
doing duty for a nightcap, looked something like a 
publican sleeping off the fumes of the last evening’s 
potations—was not long in resuming his clerical 
dignity. With a few vigorous shakes his long gar- 
ments fell in trim folds to the ground, the foulard 
was consigned to his pocket, and a large wide- 
rimmed hat, shining and new, set upon his reverend 
head. In the staid, grave individual, now addressed 
by his friend as ‘‘ Monsieur l’ Abbé,” it was difficult 
to recognise the gay bon vivant of the previous night 
when taking his evening meal. Ray may be par- 
doned if he came to the conclusion that in some 
cases ‘‘)’habit fait le moine.’’ The French lady roused 
herself in her turn, and opering her bag, produced a 
brush, comb, and looking-glass, with the aid of 
which, and a few drops of eau-de-cologne, she made 
her toilet as unconcernedly as if she had been alone. 
‘That done, she turned towards her English neigh- 
bour, and wished him a smiling good morning. 

‘‘ You have had a long nap, and I hope a refresh- 
ing one, madam,” was the reply. 

‘‘Nap, what is that?” The lady looked mystified, 
as her companion intended she should. 

‘‘Nap, madam, is another term for forty winks, 
both colloquial expressions.” 

bs Forty weeks?” Her bright eyes opened wider and 
wider, 





e,”’ explained the 


cloth of which our coats are m 
Englishman. 

‘‘ But what have I to do with your broadcloth?” 

“Nothing, madam. You have had the nap, but 
the broadcloth belongs to us; there is a difference.” 

The lady, somewhat bewildered by these novel ex- 
pressions, which she naively owned had never been 
taught her before, became less loquacious than at the 
commencement of the journey. ‘The general fellow. 
ship was breaking up, and each one was beginning 
to think of preparing to leave the carriage. The 
abbé remarked that in another quarter of an hour 
they should be in Paris, and Ray thought it was 
time to disturb his cousin. 

‘Piers, have you slept?” 

‘‘Not much; I have been changing my plans.” 

“In what way?” 

‘Instead of spending time and money in Paris 
I wish to follow the advice of the gentleman we met 
at Marseilles, and proceed at once to Berlin, in order 
to place myself immediately under the German 
oculist who has wrought such great cures. It may 
be a hopeless affair for me, but you know that a 
drowning man will catch at a straw.” ' 

Ray, accustomed to defer to Piers as to an elder 
brother, offered no opposition, but remarked, with 
some expression of regret, ‘‘ You know I cannot 
stay with you, I must go home.” 

‘‘Leave me Robin. He has been a good nurse to 
me; with him I shall manage very well—well, at 
least, for a blind man.” 

Captain Ashworth spoke with an attempt at a 
smile; the rebellious mood had spent itself for the 
present, and his later musings had been of a softer 
character. He had something to do which must not 
be delayed. If the glory of a successful military 
career might not be his, honour was yet his own to 
exercise even at the bitter cost of all that life could 
now offer. Bracing himself in a stern resolution to 
act justly towards others, he determined to set 
Clarice Hawtrey free—to do himself what she might 
desire and yet not have courage to do—to break off 
the engagement. He could not ask her to share his 
broken life, to give her youth and her beauty to one 
who had nothing to offer in return, who must hence- 
forth be the burden and not the proud protector of 
his wife. With his own hand he would subscribe 
to the sacrifice; he would give back her plighted 
troth, and then, his duty done, he would wait. 

‘My beautiful Clarice! If after that you should 
still be willing to cleave to me, the utter darkness 1 
am dreading will not be without its alleviation.” 

Piers bowed his head to conceal the emotion he 
could not suppress, for his manhood was shattered 
both by physical and mental suffering. Before he 
could quite recover himself the panting engine 
ceased its last throes of toil, and stood hissing off 
its superfluous strength in a cloud of noisy vapour. 

The carriages again discharged a crowd of eager 
passengers hurrying hither and thither, too much 
interested in verifying the number of their parcels to 
have more than a courteous bend or a murmure 
adieu for the companions of several hours. 50 
parted many of those who had been long sitting side 
by side, each to his home, his business, or his plea- 
sure; and some, perhaps, more happy than the rest, 
had profited by those golden hours to leave behind 
some germ of thought with the stamp of usefulness 
upon it. 
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THE BY-PATHS OF MUSICAL HISTORY. 


BY EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D, 


I.—INTRODUCTORY.—MUSIC AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL. 


M USIC is pre-eminently the domestic friend of 

man; and itis in the family or home-circle 
that its genial influence is most marked, and its 
soothing powers duly appreciated. To dwell upon 
the different aspects of music at the various stages of 
its progress is no part of our plan; but we wish, as 
a prelude, to show—thanks to the increasing skill of 
our professors and better methods of teaching—that 
music is almost hourly becoming more and more part 
of English social life. 

To properly understand our present position with 
regard to the fact we have stated, let us take a slight 
glance at the state of domestic music in the time of 
“England’s Elizabeth ’””—a period to which we owe 
much, both for our literature and for our music. In 
this reign—the time of our glorious Wilbye, Weelkes, 
Morley, Douland, Gibbons, and a host of other such 
celebrities—music was essentially home music. There 
were no public concerts, no professional singers, no 
Italian opera, no opera of any kind, either foreign or 
English. The only music for the people was that 
which they themselves provided—in fact, they were 
their own musicians, at least as far as the perform- 
ance was concerned. It was for home use that all 
our fine old madrigals were composed, and they were 
sung by the people, not by professed musicians, who, 
as performers, had no existence. 

Every one at this period, it must be remembered, 
was able to sing his or her part in the compositions 
we have mentioned. We get a glimpse of the state 
of music among the people from a passage in quaint 
old Thomas Morley’s ‘Introduction to Practical 
Musick,” 1597, written in dialogue form, where the 
pupil says—‘‘ But supper being ended, and musick 
books (according to custom) being brought to the 
table, the mistress of the house presented me with a 
part [the voice parts were then printed separately ], 
earnestly requesting me to sing; but when, after 
many excuses, I protested unfeignedly that I could 
not, every one began to wonder—yea, some whispered 
to others, demanding how I was brought up! So 
that, upon shame of mine ignorance, 1 go now to 
seek out my old friend, Master Gnorimus, to make 
myself his scholar.’’ 

The late Professor Taylor, in his ‘Inaugural 
Lectures,” delivered in Gresham College in 1838, 
speaking of Elizabethan music, aptly remarks: ‘‘ The 
essential difference between that age and the present, 
as far as regards music, is this: at that time the 
English people were singers, they are now listeners 
only. At that time paid performers were few, but 
unpaid or unprofessional performers were many. 
The relative proportions have now changed. At that 
time a person, otherwise well educated, but unable 
to sing from notes, was rarely to be found; at this 
time such a person, out of the musical profession, is 
still more rarely encountered. This constitutes the 
chief musical distinction between the age of Gresham 
and the present age.” 

This passage is valuable, as it marks the time since 
when an extraordinary reaction has taken place in 
tespect to the knowledge of mugic among the people. 





The professor wrote forty years back ; his statement 
was true then. But what would he now say to our 
monster choirs—the thousands and thousands of 
amateur singers that congregate together and give 
us audible proofs of their skill? Hullah, Mainzer, 
Curwen, and others less known, but hard-workers in 
the cause, have done all this good ; and can we thank 
them enough ? 

The ridicule that has long been directed against us 
by foreigners is now rapidly passing away, and the 
description of an English musical evening given us 
by the Prince Puckler-Muskau (a Prussian who 
visited us in 1826) is no longer true. The prince 
says: ‘‘ Before I left Brighton I was forced to be 
present at a musical soirée, one of the severest trials 
to which foreigners in England are exposed. Every 
mother who has grown-up daughters, for whom she 
has to pay large sums tothe music-master, chooses to 
enjoy the satisfaction of having the youthful ‘ talent’ 
admired. There is nothing, therefore, but quavering 
and strumming right and left, so that one is really 
overpowered and unhappy. And even if an Knglish- 
woman has the power of singing she has scarcely ever 
either science or manner. The men are much more 
agreeable dilletanti, for they at least give one the 
diversion of a comical farce. That a man should 
advance to the pianoforte with far greater confidence 
than a David (a fashionable tenor-singer of tho 
day), strike with his forefinger the note he thinks 
his song should begin with, and then entonner 
like a thunder-clap (generally a note or two lower 
than the pitch), and sing through a long aria without 
rest or pause, and without accompaniment of any 
sort except the most wonderful distortions of face, is 
a thing one must have seen to believe it possible, 
especially in the presence of at least fifty people. 
Sometimes the thing is heightened by their making 
choice of Italian songs, and in their total ignorance 
of the language, roaring out words which, if they 
were understood by the ladies would force them to 
leave the room. It did not appear to me that people 
constrained themselves much in laughing on these 
occasions. But such vocalists are far too well estab- 
lished in their own opinion to be disturbed by that ; 
once let loose upon society, they are extremely hard 
to call off again.” 

The taste for music has increased with its know- 
ledge, as might be expected, and with it a love of the 
art in its higher forms. This is partly owing to the 
numerous opportunities of hearing good music per- 
formed, and partly to better methods of teaching, the 
results of which we are now beginning to experience. 
Of course, we here refer to the better classes of 
society, although the same improvement is going on 
in a minor degree in humbler grades. The frivolous 
songs of the day are now in a great measure laid 
aside at musical evenings, and their place supplied 
by vocal works of a much higher character. Indeed, 
it is no uncommon thing now to hear at a musical 
soirée some of the classical works of Bach, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, and other great writers—‘“‘ tone 
poets,” as they are justly called—interpreted by ama- 
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teurs in a way that would do no discredit to acknow- 
ledged professors of the art. Private societies (totally 
unknown to the outside public) are now to be found 
at the West-end and elsewhere who meet during the 
season for the performance of oratorios, masses, can- 
tatas, etc., at the houses of the various members. 
Thus, the medical men have their gatherings, the 
lawyers theirs, the artists theirs ; in fact, no class of 
art, science, or literature is without its representative 
society for the practice of music. 

This wonderful change has been greatly aided by 
two things—the cheap editions of classical works, and 
the perfection of the pianoforte—the household or- 
uhestra of the people. Formerly, the cost of the 
necessary number of copies of a vocal score for per- 
formance rendered its purchase, except for the use of 
a large public society, totally out of the question. 
Now—thanks to the great house of Novello and Co., 
which was the first to move in the matter, and others 
-—pounds have been reduced to shillings, and the 
supply of a large number of copies is no longer a 
matter for consideration. 

And what shall we say of the pianoforte—that 
noble instrument, the representative of a grand or- 
chestra? It is scarcely more than a hundred years 
since the first pianoforte (a poor tinkling instrument, 


so weak in tone that the old ‘‘ scratchy ” harpsichord | 


with quills was preferred to the new “ hammer” 
instrument) was manufactured in this country. How 
gradually has it been developed into the powerful 
instrument of the present day! 

The very perfection of the pianoforte, with its 
increased power and resources, brought about an 
abuse which, we are happy to say, is now fast 
remedying itself—we mean the fondness for ‘‘ note- 
splitting” fantasias, in which the hands of the per- 
former were all over the instrument at the same time. 
These efforts of manipulation have nothing to do 
with real music. Hear what the veteran Chaulieu 
says on the subject:—‘‘Oh, ye young females des- 
tined to form the ornament of society, listen to advice 
dictated by long experience. Believe me, those long 
and difficult pieces which you play astonish some- 
times when they are perfectly well executed (a rare 
occurrence), but hardly ever afford real pleasure to 
the hearers. They should be considered as objects 
of study, and as a means of enabling you to perform 
with grace, precision, expression, and neatness, 
brilliant compositions of a secondary degree of diffi- 
culty, and, above all, of a moderate length. You, 
perhaps, despise such, but you are in the wrong, for 
they will enable you to gratify—to charm your 
auditors, while those around you will no longer 
exclaim, ‘What! the piano again?’” 

Everywhere now we find the pianoforte sonatas of 
Mozart and Beethoven in the hands of amateurs who 
really play them. The number of editions of these 
classics published by the trade, under the editorship 
of our principal pianoforte masters, sufficiently attests 
their large demand. Really good music never grows 
old. Then we have the classical works of more 
modern writers—Schubert, Schumann, and Mendels- 
sohn; the sale of these works is daily increasing, 
another proof. of the progress of musical taste in 
pianoforte music. 

[t is a gratifying fact that the present age encou- 
rages musical revivals as well as progress, and that 
in the domain of art, if there be a tendency to make 
told experiments, and to wander into the ‘“ music of 
the future,” there is also an equal tendency to revive 








the treasures of a past age—the creations of bygone 
days. This taste is by no means confined to one 
branch of art; it prevails also in painting, architec. 
ture, poetry, and literature. In music it exercises a 
wholesale influence upon the taste, and we now hear 
in our drawing-rooms, played by young ladies from 
school, many of the charming ‘‘gavottes,”’ ‘‘ bourées,” 
and other old dance forms of Bach, Handel, etc., in. 
stead of the vapid “ airs with variations” and sickly 
‘‘morceaux de salon” of the day. 

An instrument of comparatively recent introduction, 
the harmonium, has tended greatly to the improve- 
ment of music amongst all classes generally. Played 
with a key-board, like the pianoforte, and with much 
the same fingering, it possesses the advantage of sus- 
taining the sound for an indefinite length of time. 
It has also the power of imitating the various instru. 
ments of the orchestra—the flute, the fife, the oboe, 
the clarionet, the bassoon, ete. Although more 
popularly known as an exponent of sacred music, the 
harmonium is essentially a drawing-room instrument, 
and capable of producing (in the hands even of an 
ordinary player) the most expressive strains and the 
most beautiful orchestral effects. Combined with the 
pianoforte, it forms a perfect orchestra, and it is a 
rich treat to hear in our home circles some of the 
most charming pieces in our classical repertoire—the 
andantes of Mozart and Beethoven’s symphonies, the 
glorious choruses of Handel, the Lieder of Mendels- 
sohn, ete.—played upon these two instruments com- 
bined. 

It is now becoming quite the fashion to place an 
harmonium in the drawing-room, side by side with 
the pianoforte; in fact, it is scarcely considered fur- 
nished (by a musical family) without this new adjunct 
to the completeness of our domestic music. "We may 
add as proof of our statement that the sale of these 
instruments annually in Great Britain is little short 
of 15,000, about half that of its elder sister, the 
pianoforte. This is all the more marvellous when 
we take into consideration that the introduction of 
the harmonium amongst us dates only some five-and- 
twenty years back. 

The method of teaching music in private schools is 
more satisfactory as regards pianoforte playing than 
it is with singing. The introduction of easy and pro- 
gressive classical music has brought about the former 
improvement; the latter will never improve so long 
as Italian songs are made the basis of instruction. 
If we might venture to give a suggestion, we should 
recommend greater attention to English songs and 
ballads, of which there is abundance by ancient and 
modern writers; the charming German Jieds, of 
which Mr. Oliphant’s adaptations are perfection ; and 
the national melodies of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 
The latter properly sung, with due attention to the 
sentiment and expression of the words, always com- 
mand attention and speak home to the heart. When 
we hear an Italian opera song, full of roulades and 
chromatic cadences, sung by a school-girl, we are 
reminded of the words of the Abbé Du Bos: “Vocal 
music ought to imitate the natural language of the 
human passions, rather than the singing of canary 
birds.” 

Harmony is little taught in schools; yet a slight 
knowledge of the science is absolutely necessary for 
the proper understanding of good music. And how 
easily attained! The first rudiments of harmony cat 
be acquired with far less time and trouble than the 


| elements of grammar or the elements of arithmetic; 
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and ovary one who pretends to learn music at all 
ought to know the simple principles of the science on 
which the art is founded. Although the figures of 
harmony (or thorough-bass as it is sometimes called) 
are no longer attached to ordinary music, the study 
has still a life and a practical value in the estimation 
of the musician. Its application should however be 
understood. The shorthand of harmony is a rapid 
medium of communicating the knowledge of sounds 
moving together. The playing from figured basses 
teaches us to become familiar with the chords upon 
which musi¢ is composed, consequently to become 
better readers. A knowledge of chords facilitates 
the acquirement of any piece of music, even those 
constructed to display the powers of execution. This 
is the reason why some accomplish with moderate 
practice what others fail in after the most laborious 
application. "We earnestly recommend all amateur 
musicians to cultivate the knowledge of harmony in 
its simple form. They will not only become better 
readers, but their pleasure in listening to music will 
be enhanced tenfold. 

Ever since the training system for our national 
and other schools has been in operation, the change 
in the intellectual, moral, and physical aspect of the 
masses of our population has been so marked that it 
is superfluous to allude to it. ‘In music we find 
that year after year the advance has been steady. 
It has been introduced into most, if not all the train- 
ing-schools, and district after district furnishes 
statistics in the column devoted to music, which in 
former years were blanks.” 

We do not intend to offer any comment upon the 
various systems at present employed in public teach- 
ing. They have all doubtless their respective merits, 
and it would require a long essay to balance them 
carefully, so as to give to each its due. We cordially 
agree with a modern writer when he says; “ The 
little time that children can remain at school should 
be made the most of in giving them a thorough 
grounding in the elements of music, and not wasted 
in teaching useless melodies by ear.’”? What we 
want is that the children should acquire sufficient 
musical knowledge, so that when they leave school 
they will have an inducement for continuing their 
studies, and so promote the musical efficiency of the 
country. 

We ought not to pass over, without some sign of 
recognition, the military school for bandsmen esta- 
blished at Kneller Hall, near Hounslow. We believe 
with the late Dr. Marx, of Berlin, that in proportion 
to the excellence of a nation’s military music, so the 
taste of the people for music may be improved or 
debased. The acuteness of sound, the precision of 
time, and the forcible accents of the instruments of 
percussion, so remarkable in a good military band, 
must have been felt by all who have paid the least 
attention to the subject. 

The military school of music of which we speak 
was established about eighteen years back, for the 
purpose of giving a thorough musical education to 
such soldiers as are selected by their commanding 
officers to become more efficient members of regi- 
mental bands, and also of training a due supply of 
bandsmen for the army. The school at Hounslow is 
in fact a small barrack into which soldiers from 
every regiment are drafted, for the one purpose of 
studying music. ‘‘The appearance of the men,” 
says Mr. Bartle (‘‘ Schools for the People’’), ‘‘ about 
150 in number, dressed in every variety of uniform, 
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is very peculiar. During their stay, they receive 
the same pay and allowances as they would if 
attached to their regiments, and they are under 
regular military discipline.” The command is en- 
trusted to a colonel in the army, without the assist- 
ance of any other commissioned officers. 

We heard it whispered, some little time back, that 
it was the intention of the authorities to introduce 
part-singing among the men in this school—open-air 
singing. It was thought that it would be a relief 
from the constant practice of military music, and an 
exercise productive of good. If this were persisted 
in it would draw attention to the subject, and pro- 
bably be the means of this class of music being taken 
up by the artisan and working man at home. For- 
merly this could not have been thought of, because 
the music for carrying it out did not exist. Now, 
thanks to the various collections of ‘‘ Penny Part- 
Songs,” ‘‘Glee Hives,” ‘‘ Penny Choruses,” ete., the 
means are abundant and within the reach of the 
humblest classes. There was a time, and it may 
come again, when “tinkers sang catches; milk- 
maids sang ballads; each trade, and even the 
beggars, had their special songs; the bass viol hung 
in the drawing-room for the amusement of waiting 
visitors ; and the lute, cittern, and virginals, for the 
amusement of waiting customers, were the necessary 
furniture of the barber’s shop.” 

Music, both secular and sacred, unquestionably 
formed a branch of ordinary education in Scotland 
in olden times, upon the same footing that it now 
does in Germany and other parts of the continent. 
We may particularly mention the ‘‘ Musick School of 
Aberdeen,” founded early in the sixteenth century, 
‘‘for instruction of the youth in the art of musick 
and singing.” ‘This ancient foundation existed so 
lately as 1758, when the scholars were disbanded and 
the house sold. Almost as we write we have the 
pleasing intelligence of the revival of this ancient 
‘Song School,” a gentleman of Aberdeen having 
devoted £150 per annum for this good purpose. 
Music is being introduced into the schools of Scot- 
land, elementary and advanced. It has just been re- 
solved to have music taught on the Tonic Sol-fa method 
in the High School of Dundee, and no doubt the 
example will soon be followed throughout the land, 
The editor of the ‘ Psalmodist” (writing at the close 
of the year 1873) tells us that ‘‘the study of the 
higher branches of music in Scotland is on the in- 
crease. Ten precentors now, for one formerly, know 
at least the elements of harmony; and wherever 
there is a music-master teaching music in schools, 
there is also a class for instruction in harmony and 
composition, at which precentors and others in the 
locality can attend. Depend on it, all this 
must come to something ere long; ignorance, indif- 
ference, obscurantism, must yicld to better influence 
in the course of years. Scotland will be once more a 
favourite haunt of the Muses, instead of the chosen 
home of musical barbarism.” We cordially hope 
and believe that this desirable consummation will 
eventually take place. 

The foregoing remarks are merely intended to 
prepare the way for a series of gossiping papers 
upon music, to appear in the pages of the ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour.” In these we hope to interest the reader by 
a variety of sketches, historical, biographical, and 
anecdotical, treating of the art under various phases 
and at different periods of its progress. We shall 
touch upon many interesting matters that have been 
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neglected by grave historians, but which, in our 
humble opinion, are worthy of being placed upon 
record for the amusement as well as the instruction 
of the present generation. These sketches we intend 
calling by the title placed at the head of this intro- 
ductory paper. 





NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


LANDSEER’S DOGS. 


ie of the most celebrated dogs in Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s pictures, and those best known by the 
engravings, were not his own, but borrowed from 
friends. Myrtle, for instance, the retriever in ‘‘ The 
Connoisseurs,” was the property of Mr. Wells, of 
Redleaf. The same, I think, appears in ‘‘ The Well- 
bred Sitters,’ holding a brush in his mouth, an 
accomplishment which Sir Edwin taught him. The 
other dog in ‘‘The Connoisseurs’? is Lassie, a 
beautiful collie which was always with the artist in 
his studio, and was remarkable for her gentleness 
and docility. Lassie forms one of the congregation 
in the picture of ‘‘ The Free Kirk.” 

Topsy, a black-and-tan terrier, belonging to Miss 
Jessie Landseer, often sat to Sir Edwin, and appears 
in the Sheridan picture. But beyond that distinc- 


tion she was not remarkable in any way, unless it 
was that in his old age, after he had lost one of his 
teeth, he had a habit of putting his tongue out of the 
side of his mouth, as if to fill up the gap. 

With the exception of Tiney, his latest and most 
attached companion, there was nothing very notable 


about any of the great painter’s dogs, apart from 
their association with his pictures. There was 
nothing in them that very much distinguished them 
from dogs such as one meets with every day. 
Lassie was perhaps the most attractive of them, but 
hundreds of collie dogs have been known with 
equal beauty and intelligence. Landseer’s power 
of observation, and his skill in interpreting dog 
nature, led him to see more in his dumb friends 
than most people do. I may add that of all the 
dogs he ever possessed he made portraits, or intro- 
duced them into pictures, with the exception of 
Tiney. If he intended to paint her, it was delayed 
till too late. I have given a portrait, from sketches 
and photographs, in the ‘Animal World” for 
October 1, 1874. E. N. D. 


A GOOD HANLEY DOG. 


As Hanley, in North Staffordshire, has recently 
had an unhappy notoriety in connection with the 
alleged ‘dog and man fight,’’ we have the more 
pleasure in commemorating a pleasing incident that 
occurred in that town a few years ago. A boy named 
Hargreaves, aged eleven, was playing on the bank 
of the Cauldon Canal, when he accidentally fell into 
the water. According to his own account of what 
happened, he was sinking the second time, when a re- 
triever dog, belonging to Mr. Elijah Boulton, grocer, 
of Hanley, seeing him in the water, sprang in to the 
rescue, seized the back of his waistcoat, and dragged 
him to land. The poor little fellow soon recovered 
himself, and walked home. The dog walked by 
his side until he reached his father’s door, and then, 
with a self-congratulatory wag of his tail, trotted off 
to Mr. Boulton’s house. The Rev. F. O. Morris, the 
evey-watchful observer and faithful chronicler of 





animal life, obtained from Mr. Boulton a photograph 
of the boy and the dog, which is engraved in his 
genial and entertaining book, ‘Dogs and their 
Doings ”’ (Partridge and Co.). 


A SENSIBLE DOG. 


We must give another of Mr. Morris’s amusing 
anecdotes. A commercial gentleman having ridden 
sixteen miles in the winter, followed by his faithful 
dog, the poor creature, wearied with his journey, fell 
so fast asleep before the fire that his master went 
out of the room unperceived by the dog. On his 
return the gentlemen in the travellers’ room said to 
him, ‘‘We have been amused, sir, with your dog. 
When he awoke, he was in great trouble at finding his 
master gone. He, however, went round the room and 
smelt at all the great-coats hanging up on the wall, 
and, when he found his master’s great-coat, he re- 
turned to the fireplace and composed himself for 
another nap, as if he had reasoned with himself and 
come to the conclusion, ‘My master wzon’t go away 
without his great-coat.’” 


A CAT-AND-DOG LIFE. 


The phrase ‘to lead a cat-and-dog life” has be- 
come proverbial, and supposes that cats and dogs are 
mutual enemies. But if both animals are kept 
together, and well treated, we more frequently find 
friendship than enmity between them—especially in 
the case of the large varieties of dog, such as 
retrievers. We have at different times kept several 
cats and retrievers, and they have always been very 
friendly. They would eat and drink out of the same 
dish, and when we have put a bowl of water down 
to both animals, the great dog would sit by watching 
the little cat drink till she had had enough, and then 
when she went away he would take his share. They 
used to gambol about, the cat riding on the dog’s 
back, and sometimes when the cat showed herself a 
bit out of temper, the dog would walk away, as much 
as to say, ‘‘If you are going to put yourself out, I 
shall have nothing to do with you.” R. I. J. 


M. Wenzel, in his ‘‘ Observations on the Language 
of Brutes,” gives the following :—‘‘I had a cat and 
a dog which became so attached to each other that 
they never willingly would be asunder. Whenever 
the dog got any choice morsel of food, he was sure 
to divide it with his whiskered friend. They always 
ate sociably out of the same plate, slept in the same 
bed, and daily walked out together. Wishing to 
put this apparently sincere friendship to the proof, I 
one day took the cat by herself into my room, while 
I had the dog kept in another apartment. I enter- 
tained the cat in a most sumptuous manner, being 
desirous to see what sort of meal she would make 
without her friend, who had been hitherto her con- 
stant table companion. ‘The cat enjoyed the treat, 
and seemed entirely to have forgotten the dog. I 
had a partridge for dinner, half of which I intended 
to keep for supper. My wife covered it with a plate 
and put it in a cupboard, the door of which she did 
not lock. The cat left the room, and I walked out 
on business; my wife meanwhile sat at work in an 
adjoining apartment. When I returned home she 
told me that the’cat, having hastily left the dining- 
room, went to the dog and mewed unusually loudly 
and in different tones, which the dog from time to 
time answered with a short bark; that they went 
together to the door of the room where the cat had 
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dined, and waited jll it was opened, when the two 
friends then immediately entered the apartment. 
My wife rose from her seat and went softly to the 
door, which stood ajar, to observe what was going 
on. ‘The cat led the dog to the cupboard which con- 
tained the partridge, pushed off the plate which 
covered it, and taking out my intended supper, laid 
it before her canine friend, who devoured it quickly.” 


PUSSY AS NURSE. 


Pussy appears in a new character in an anecdote 
told in an early number of the “ Edinburgh Journal.” 
Mrs. A. had a cat of which she was very fond, and 
whose dinner was provided with as much regula- 
rity as that of any member of the house, by the cook 
bringing home a liver once a week when she went to 
purchase provisions for family use. When the liver 
was brought home it was cut into seven pieces, and 
puss had each day her allotted portion. It so hap- 

ened that Mrs. A. was taken ill and confined to 
bed. No sooner did the cat miss her kind friend 
than she made her way to Mrs. A.’s chamber, and 
jumping on the bed, she caressed her mistress, licking 
her face and hands, and expressing by every means 
in her power her sympathy and affection. After a 
time the cat became restless: she leaped from the 
bed, planted herself close to the door, and waited 
impatiently for its being opened. The moment this 
was done she ran downstairs, and, to her mistress’s 
great surprise, returned with a piece of liver in her 
mouth, which she laid on the bed, and seemed to 
solicit her to eat, thinking perhaps she was suffering 
from hunger. The gratitude of puss did not end here, 
for on the next market-day, when the cook brought 
in the liver, ere she had time to divide it, puss, slyly 
seizing the opportunity when her back was turned, 
pounced upon the liver, rushed upstairs with it, and 
laid it on the counterpane with evident marks of 
pleasure, and gestures which seemed to say, ‘See 
what a fine diuner I have brought you, pray get up 
and eat it.’’ 

PREITINA. 


The Rev. J. G. Woods tells a similar story, though 
much more remarkable, in his interesting volumes 
of Natural History :— 

‘‘Three years ago died one of the most accom- 
plished and singular cats that ever caught a mouse 
or sat upon a hearth-rug. Her name was ‘Pret,’ 
being an abbreviation of ‘Prettina,’ a title which 
was given to her on account of the singular grace of 
her form and beauty of her fur. Her colour 
was a very light grey tabby, and she was remark- 
able for an almost humanly expressive countenance, 
. . + Her accomplishments were all self-taught, 
for she had never learned the usual routine of feline 
acquirements. Her mistress kindly sent me 
the following account of Pret’s conduct during a 
severe illness:—‘ When Pret was very young, I fell 
ill with a nervousfever. She missed me immediately 
in my accustomed place, sought for me, and placed 
herself at my door until she found a chance of 
getting into my room, which she soon accomplished, 
and began at once to try her little best to amuse me 
with her little frisky kitten tricks and pussy-cat 
attentions. But soon finding that I was too ill to 
play with her, she placed herself beside me, and 
established herself as head nurse. In this capacity 
few human beings could have exceeded her in watch- 
fulness, or manifested more affectionate regard. It 





was truly wonderful to note how she learned to know 
the different hours at which I ought to take medicine 
or nourishment; and during the night, if my atten- 
dant were asleep, she would call her, and if she 
could not awake her without such extreme measures, 
she would gently nibble the nose of the sleeper, 
which meaus never failed to produce the desired 
effect. Having thus achieved her purpose, Miss 
Pret would watch attentively the preparation of 
whatever was needed, and then come with a gentle 
purr-purr to announce its advent to me. The most 
marvellous part of the matter was her never being 
five minutes wrong in her calculations of the true 
time, even amid the stillness and darkness of night. 
But who shall say by what means this little being 
was enabled to measure the fleeting moments? and 
by the aid of what power did she connect the lapse 
of time with the needful attentions of a nurse to her 
charge? Surely we have here something more than 
reason.’ The never-failing accuracy of this wise 
little cat was the more surprising because she was 
equally infallible by night or day. There was no 
striking clock in the house, so that she could not 
have been assisted by its aid; nor was it habit, for 
her assiduous attentions only began with the illness 
and ceased with the recovery of the invalid. 

‘*No animals seem to require human sympathy 
so much as cats, or to be so capable of giving sym- 
pathy in return. Pret knew but one fear, and had 
but few hates. The booming sound of thunder smote 
her with terror, and she most cordially hated grind- 
ing organs and singular costumes. At the sound of 
the thunder-clap poor Pret would fly to her mistress 
for succour, trembling in every limb. If the dreaded 
sound occurred in the night or very early morning, 
Pret would leap on the bed, and creep under the clothes 
as far as the very foot. If the thunder-storm came 
on by day, Pret would jump on her mistress’s knees, 
ws er paws round her neck, and hide her face 

etween them. At onetime, while she was 
yet in her kittenhood, another kitten lived in the 
same house, and very much annoyed Pret by coming 
into the room and eating the meat which had been 
laid out for herself. However, Pret soon got over 
that difficulty by going to her plate as soon as it 
was placed in the accustomed spot, picking out all 
the large pieces of meat and hiding them under a 
table. She then sat quietly and placed herself sentry 
over the hiddon treasure, while the intruding cat 
entered the room, walked up to the plate, and ate the 
little scraps of meat that Pret had thought fit to 
leave. She would not condescend to eat in 
the usual feline manner, but would hitch the talons 
of her right paw into the food that was given to her, 
carrying it to her mouth as delicately as if she had 
been accustomed to feed herself with a fork. 

‘One curious little trait in her character is deserv- 
ing of notice. She detested to seo a pin, whether 
belonging to the hair or the dress, and devoted her 
energies to extracting the offending articles of 
costume and placing them on the table.” 


PUSSY BLINDFOLD. 


A common belief is that cats are more attached to 
places than to persons, and thence arises much feline 
unhappiness. Many owners of cats, about to shift 
their abode, fall back upon this belief, and leave the 
cats behind them to find a home as best they may. 
Our own experience teaches us that there is very 
little truth in this old belief; we have known cats 
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moved from one place to another along with their 
masters or mistresses, and they have always settled 
down quite comfortably. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that if they be handed over to new owners, at 
the same time that their home is changed, they will 
not stop if they can help it. A gentleman possessed 
a cat which was an excellent mouser. The house of 
a neighbouring friend being greatly infested with 
vermin, it was arranged that the cat should be lent 
for a time in order to destroy these pests. Having a 
kitten, it was thought more likely that she would 
stop in her new residence if allowed to have her kitten 
with her, and accordingly both animals were tied up 
in a sack in order that they might not see the path 
traversed, and so conveyed to the friend’s house. 
Next morning the former owner beheld, to his great 
surprise, the cat (without her kitten) appear at the 
breakfast-room door, having travelled two miles 
through bush and brake. Having received her 
breakfast, she returned to her new home, and con- 
tinued this to-and-fro movement for more than a 
week, probably thinking that as she had two homes 
she ought to divide her attentions between them ; and 
finally she settled down again in her firsthome. The 
gentleman wanting to get rid of her, and, as he said, 
‘not liking to be so cruel as to kill her,’ did what 
was much more cruel—he tied her in a sack and 
carried her many miles from home, where he turned 
her adrift. But the cat again found her way back, 
and this having been done several times, the gentle- 
man at last decided to keep her. Cats have been 
known to return home in this way after an absence 
of a fortnight. R. H. J. 





A SEVENTY MILES’ RUN. 


The “Animal World” gives a remarkable in- | 
stance of a similar kind. A fisherman of Newlyn, a 
village near Penzance, discovered, just as he was | 
starting in his boat for Plymouth, that a neighbour’s | 
cat had found her way on board and was com- | 
fortably settled in his craft. He could not spare the | 
time to put her on shore then and there, so he set | 
sail with the cat; but as he was likely to be absent | 
some weeks, when he arrived off Cawsand, near | 
Plymouth, he landed with puss, and left her in | 
charge of a friend, who promised to take care of her 
until his return westward, when he meant to carry | 
her back in his boat. In the meanwhile the owners 
of the cat at Newlyn had missed her, and wondered 
what had become of their favourite; but they were 
not kept long in suspense, for in twenty-four hours 
from the time she was discovered on board the boat 
she made her appearance at her home with her poor 
paws bleeding, having evidently found her way back 
on foot from Cawsand, a distance of at least seventy 
miles, and probably much more, as she must have 
had to go round several intervening creeks and 
rivers. 








HYMN FOR THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 


PWARDS of twelve centuries have now rolled 
away since a youthful disciple of the apostolic | 
Columba, who trained an order of missionaries in 
the island of Iona, on the west coast of Scotland, 
separated himself from that scene of instruction, and 
went forth in search of a sphere of usefulness where 
the light of Christianity and the elements of civilisa- 
tion might be diffused among tribes still in the dark- 





| gates. 
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ness of heathendom. The ardent adventurer, said 
to be of noble descent, bore the name of Gallus, the 
Latinised form of Giles, afterwards abbreviated into 
St. Gall. He repaired to the continent, spent some 
years in the more unenlightened parts of France, 
then visited Switzerland, and finally settled, in com- 
pany with some associates like-minded with himself, 
at a spot about ten miles distant from the southern 
shore of the Lake of Constance. The country was then 
clothed with woods, occupied by the bear, the wolf, 
the lynx, and the wild boar, while beaver com- 
munities were to be found in the streams, and small 
groups of native families dotted the surface, scarcely 
less untrained and wild than the beasts of prey 
around them. 

At the site indicated a monastic establishment was 
founded, which was gradually extended in its dimen- 
sions by the accession of fresh inmates from the out- 
lying world. In course of time it acquired European 
celebrity as the Abbey of St. Gall, one of the largest, 
most important, and useful institutions of the kind 
in Christendom. Besides attending to the offices of 
religion, according to the light they had, the monks 
cleared the ground from its timber for the purpose 
of cultivating the soil, and taught the natives hus- 
bandry by example and precept, with the knowledge 
of other useful arts. They visited their cabins on 
hospitable deeds intent, instructed their children in 
letters, and applied themselves diligently to the cul- 
tivation of learning, transcribing the works of the 
classical authors, Greek and Latin. It is to their 
labours in this last respect that the moderns are in- 


| debted for the preservation of some of the most 
| valuable writings of antiquity, embracing the pro- 


ductions of Quintilian, Silius Italicus, Marcellinus, 
and part of Cicero. But the thirteenth century 
brought with it a change, when the abbots were made 
princes of the Germanic empire. The pursuit of 
learning declined upon secular distinction being 
gained. Adventurers from a distance were hired to 
serve as mercenary troops, and acquire by force of 
arms territorial possessions for the princely prelates. 
Dwellings gradually sprung up for their accommo- 
dation around the ecclesiastical buildings, with forti- 
fications to resist attack ; and whatever of honourable 


| reputation had belonged to the monastic foundation 


speedily passed away from it. St. Gall is now a 
town containing a manufacturing population, busy 
with cotton-works, bleacheries, and the production 
of embroidered muslins, the capital of a Swiss canton 
of the same name. The abbey church, completely 
re-edified, serves as the cathedral, and the monastic 
appurtenances are devoted to secular uses. 

At the time when the abbey stood solitary, or 
nearly so, and was probably in its most palmy con- 
dition as to the design of the founder, ono of its 
inmates, Notker, a learned and pious monk, who 
died in the year 912, set out upon a journey from its 
He reached the Engadine, or the grand 
valley through which the River Inn rushes headlong 
on its way to the Tyrol, and thence to the Danube. 
At the last place in Switzerland in the direction 


/ named, Martinsbriick, the stream enters the gorge of 


the Finstermiinz, a narrow and profound trench in 
the very heart of the Alps, with precipitous sides on 
either hand, but finely wooded with pines and 
larches. Trees growing by the side of a deep ravine 
through which a river wildly dashes or a torrent 
foams, when prostrated by the winds, often fall to 
the opposite bank, so as to form a line of communi- 
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cation across the chasm; and bold highlanders will 
venture to make the passage by the perilous route. 
In rude states of society, men have constructed 
simple bridges of this description, taking the hint 
from nature. At Martinsbriick the monkish traveller 
beheld with amazement and terror some workmen 
engaged in such an undertaking, evidently at the 
peril of their lives. It seemed to him as if a breath 
of wind, or the weight of a straw, would suffice to 
hurl them to destruction in the gulf below. Hence 
the sentiment arose in his mind, akin to that ex- 
pressed by David to Jonathan when in a critical 
position, ‘‘As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, 
there is but a step between me and death.” 

Notker gave expression to his thoughts and feel- 
ings on the occasion referred to in a Latin hymn, 
commencing with the line, ‘‘ Media in vita,’ which 
was soon set to music, became generally known, and 
for a time was used as a battle-song, but was after- 
wards restricted to the service for the burial of the 
dead. Luther, in 1574, translated the hymn into 
German; and his version has been rendered into 
English by Miss Winkworth and Mr. Massie. We 
quote from the latter :— 

‘* Though in midst of life we be, 
Snares of death surround us; 
Where shall we for succour flee, 
Lest our foes confound us ? 

To Thee alone our gracious Saviour! 
We mourn our grievous sin, which hath 
Stirred the fire of thy fierce wrath. 

Holy and gracious God ! 
Holy and mighty God! 
Holy and all-merciful Saviour! 
Thou eternal God! 
Save us, Lord, from sinking 
‘In the deep and bitter flood. 


enemy. But the peasantry lay concealed among the 
trees on the heights, with every preparation made for 
a deadly assault. As the soldiers passed carelessly 
along, a voice was heard aloft calling across the pass, 
‘‘Shall we begin?” to which another voice on the 
opposite side responded ‘‘No!” The colloquy, as if 
between phantoms in the air, brought the detach- 
ment to a pause, in order to consult the commander 
whether to advance or not. There was little time left 
for deliberation, the terrible signal being given, ‘ In 
the name of the Holy Trinity, cut all away.” In- 
stantly an avalanche of huge rocks, stones, and trunks 
of trees thundered down the precipices, overwhelming 
the helpless thousands below, and sweeping hundreds 
into the dark raging river, while the peasantry 
rapidly descended from the heights, armed with 
swords, spears, axes, scythes, clubs, and other rustic 
implements, to attack the confused and panic-struck 
survivors of the first catastrophe. Only a few escaped 
from the gorge to carry the tidings of the disaster to 
head-quarters at Innspruck. 
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Around our home that 
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Where a noble German 





Kyrie Eleison !” 


The hymn, in an unmetrical form, has a place in | 
the Burial Service of the Church of England, and is | 


recited, according to the rubrical direction, ‘‘ when 
they come to the grave, while the corpse is made 
ready to be laid in the earth.” 

‘In the midst of life we are in death: of whom 
may we seek for succour, but of thee, O Lord, who for 
our sins art justly displeased? Yet, O Lord God 
most holy, O Lord most mighty, O holy and most 
merciful Saviour, deliver us not into the bitter pains 
of eternal death.” 

The solemn words are peculiarly appropriate and 
affecting, when, by no lingering illness or slow decay 
of nature, but suddenly, ‘‘as the lightning cometh 
out of the east and shineth even unto the west,” amid 
pleasant external circumstances and the happy sur- 
roundings of the social circle, strength is utterly 
struck down, beauty departs, and the impress of life 
is exchanged for the image of death. 

In one of the defiles through which the Inn passes, 
at no great distance from the spot where the hymn 
was suggested, a detachment of the French army, 
4,000 strong, consisting chiefly of Bavarians, had 
fearful experience of an unexpected encounter with 
‘snares of death” during the invasion of the Tyrol 
in the year 1809. Though the space is so contracted 
as to be little more than sufficient for the bed of the 
rushing and roaring river, yet by cutting away pro- 
jecting rocks at some height above the water, a prac- 
ticable road had been made through the ravine, which 
the troops began to traverse with no thought of 
danger, as no sign appeared of the presence of an 


river ran 
The green old forest 
through. 
The wild fawn and the 
| DIP! he stately stag 
| | Went by ourcottage door, 
And the birds about our 
cottage eaves 


| 
| By They sang for evermore. 


’Twas sweet on April's 
morning, 
’Twas sweet in summer’s noon, 
And when above the tallest pines 
Uprose the harvest moon, 
To hear our children’s laughter ring 
From out the ancient shade, 
Or the music in our land’s old songs 
Their mingled voices made. 





And when the winds blew colder 

At the good Christmas time, 

They gathered round our woodland hearth 
With sport, and tale, and rhyme. 

The traveller marked our evening fire 

Far through the frost-gemmed boughs, 
But he knew not how its red light fell 
Upon their fair young brows 
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THE WOODLAND WAITS. 


But first our rosy Segelind, 

She pined away and died ; 

And then our thoughtful Ludovic, 

We laid him by her side ; 

And last our little fair Bettine— 

I think we loved her best— 

Smiled on us as we watched one night, 
And went with them to rest. 


That was a glorious summer, 

On sky, and stream, and tree, 

But wearily its bright days went 

With Ernestine and me. 

We toiled together in the fields 

For many a sultry day, 

Yet our hearts were in our children’s graves 
By the old church far away. 


The woods wore autumn’s riches, 

The beechen nuts grew brown, 

The stormy winds of winter came 

And shook the red leaves down. 

And we had worked, and we had prayed, 
And said we would not grieve; 

But the cottage was a dreary place 

As fell that Christmas-eve. 


The frost was on the forest, 

The full moon in the sky, 

And we tried to cheer each other’s hearts, 
My Ernestine and I, 

With talk of far-off Christmas times, 

And how the blithe waits sung 

At midnight, in the brave old town 

We left when we were young. 


But oh, the wordless memories 

Came o’er us thick and fast, 

With glad young voices ringing back 

From all the nearer past. 

We thought of those who wreathed our door 
With holly boughs and leaves, 

And sang their hymn by moonlight there 
On other Christmas-eves. 


There rose a sound of singing 

Close by our cottage door, 

And such a strain the sleeping woods 
Had never heard before. 

You'll say it was a dream—but well 

We knew the voices three, 

For our own lost children sang that night 
To Ernestine and me. 


They sang no hymn nor carol 

Our memory could discern, 

But, friend, it was that blessed song 
No earthly lips may learn. 

For we have both grown dim of sight 
And grey of hair since then, 

And sat by many a winter’s fire, 

But never grieved again. 





It told us they were shadows 
That seemed our lives to bound, 
That love and faith had wider realms, 
Wherein their lost were found ; 
And I have wished that many a heart 
Whom sorrow’s waves wash o’er, 
Had heard the woodland waits that sang 
Beside our cottage door. 
FRANCES BROWNE. 





TRADE PACKAGES. 


WE have heard of a certain exporter who made a 

large sum of money when all his rivals in 
trade were complaining of dull times, simply because 
he had packed his goods in a convenient and attrac- 
tive form ; and one may well believe the story. The 
advantage of convenience and attractiveness in re- 
gard to the envelopes of goods of all descriptions is 
a comparatively modern discovery. Forty years ago 
nobody had thought of it, and nobody cared about 
it. The meanest, roughest kind of wrapper was 
thought good enough. Traders and shopkeepers 
were accounted civil if they put up your small pur- 
chases in whitey-brown paper, and almost super- 
fluously polite if they tied them up with a string; 
as for providing an attractive envelope for anything 
they sold, they would have deemed such a provision 
to be sheer waste. By degrees all that has become 
wonderfully changed—not, it is to be feared, entirely 
for the better, since it is too evident that in some of 
the departments of trade carried on summarily over 
the counter the attractiveness of the envelope in 
which goods are sold is apt to beguile the purchaser 
into a questionable bargain. The chief effect of the 
modern plan, however, is to accelerate the dispatch 
of business; half the work of the shopkeeper, and in 
some trades more than three-fourths of it, is already 
done to his hands, and the time that used to be lost 
in packing, papering, tying-up, or sealing, is for the 
most part saved. 

Let us glance at some few of the ready-made 
packages and envelopes now in use, and consider 
the various kinds of industry to which they give rise. 

Whoever is your hatter, he is sure to send home 
your new hat in a box which will serve to keep it in, 
if you like, as long as it is fit to cover your head. If 
you treat your wife to a new muff the furrier will do 
the same; and neither of them will charge you a 
farthing for the box. Now these boxes are manu- 
factured almost by the million in the course of a 
year. They are made of wood covered with paper, 
being literally pine shavings cut thin by means of a 
monster plane driven by steam-power, and their 
manufacture employs a number of petty capitalists, 
as well as multitudes of women, children, and lads. 
Of smaller shaving or chip boxes the number is 
legion, though, with one exception, they are not 
relatively so numerous as they used to be, because 
they have given place to neater and more finished 
articles, having been thrust out of use by the paper- 
made substitutes, which are more sightly as well as 
more durable. The exception we allude to is the 
lucifer-match boxes, of which scores of millions are 
made yearly, chiefly by the hands of children, who 
at this trade are said to earn the smallest wage ever 
paid for labour in England. 
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Laper boxes occupy a much more important posi- 
tion, as their manufacture involves the production of 
articles of very various description ; the majority of 
them being but of trifling value, while a good pro- 
portion of them are handsome and serviceable, and 
very many are marked by fine taste and really 
artistic qualities. The arts of printing, gilding, 
embossing, and chromatography are’ called into 
requisition by paper-box makers to a large extent; 
and it is a curious fact that, but for the use that has 
been made by the paper-box makers of the produc- 
tions of the chromotypists ever since their first 
appearance, the inventors of these beautiful pro- 
cesses would havo met with no adequate demand for 
the results of their industry, and might never have 
brought their arts to the perfection they have since 
attained. The reader has only to glance at the shop 
windows of any respectable trading street to acquire 
a notion of the enormous amount of labour, taste, 
and ingenuity that must be devoted to the produc- 
tion of these charming trade envelopes. Many of 
them exhibit pictures which a generation back would 
have sold readily for five times the price of the goods 
they now enclose. There are over a hundred manu- 
facturers of paper and millboard boxes in London 
alone, and latterly some of them have begun to tread 


closely on the heels of the French box-makers, whose | 


boxes, however, areyet unsurpassed. It is atChristmas 
time that the finest examples of French art in this 





Again, in articles for the toilet-—perfumes, soaps, 
oils, pomatums, and what not—see what a multipli- 
city of vessels of all sorts must be wanted to contain 
them. Of these a large proportion come under the 
denomination of pots, and are the productions of tho 
Staffordshire potters. Some are quite plain, some 
are printed with patterns, and some again are painted 
by hand, richly ornamented and tastefully designed ; 
but so great is the demand for them, that the hand- 
workers could not keep up with it, and they have to 
be made by machines which can turn out their daily 
thousands. The scent-bottles of the perfumers, per- 
haps, afford the most remarkable instances of luxury 
and expense as applied to the mere vehicles of 
saleable wares. That the neat, gracefully designed 
and ornamented bottles and cruets which contain the 
fragrant fluids cost the vendor more than the capti- 
vating odours, has been often asserted, with what 
degree of truth we know not, but we do happen to 
know that the same perfume will sell more readily 
and in far greater quantities in a highly attractive 
vessel than in a plain one; so that in this case, at 
any rate, it is the envelope that: sells the goods. 
Perfumers and others have latterly taken a hint from 
the artist’scolourman. Up to about thirty years ago 
the colours used by artists were ground in oil and 
tied up in small bladders, and the painter had to 
puncture the bladder to get at them. About the year 
1840 some ingenious person invented the metal 


direction are to be seen in the London shops, when | colour-tubes, which are made to disgorge their con- 
the stores of preserved fruits and confections come | tents upon pressure; these, being of great service to 


to augment our annual festivities. 


It may be borne | painters, at once extinguished the bladders, and have 


in mind, however, that this artistically ornamental | been in use ever since. The same kind of tubes are 
part of the paper-box maker’s produce forms but a | now made to contain pomades, ointments, or anything 


small fractional portion of the whole; for while the 
fashionable tradesmen may be said almost to mono- 


else of a semi-fluid kind, and are used in large 
quantities by perfumers, druggists, hairdressers, and 


polise these, there is really hardly a grocer, tobacco- | others. 


nist, stationer, perfumer, jeweller, or confectioner to 
be found in town or country who does not dispense 
goods in paper boxes of some sort or other. 

For several years past the paper-box making trado 
has found formidable rivals among the metal-workers 
of Birmingham and other manufacturing centres. It 
might seem at first sight hopeless for a worker in 
metal to compete at all for custom with the worker 
in paper. Not so, however. The Birmingham in- 
ventor is so clever that by means of his seemingly 
living machines he will turn out small articles of 
various kinds about two or three times as fast as you 
or 1 could count them; he is able, therefore, by dis- 
pensing with human labour, to compensate the rela- 
tive dearness of his material, and thus to bring his 
metallic products down to a level as low or lower 
than the paper ones. Enormous quantities of small 
boxes which used to be made of paper or thip are 
now made of iron or mixed metal; and in those 
instances in which strength of envelope is of any 
importance they are of course preferred. How to 
make a metal box opening and shutting with a 
spring, containing two dozen of excellent fusees, 
having a good likeness of some celebrated personage 
on the cover, and which can be sold retail for a 
penny; is a problem that none but a Birmingham 
man would dream of solving—but he does it, and 
feathers his nest by doing it. It is the number that 
pays, and when we learn that a single maker of the 
cachous patronised by smokers to sweeten their 
breath, pays several hundreds of pounds a year for 
the little metal boxes in which they are sold, we need 
not be surprised at the box-maker’s profit. 


We must perforce pass unnoticed a manifold 
variety of trade packages, simply because we have 


| not space even to catalogue them ; merely remarking 





that myriads of them which reach us from foreign 
shores were originally manufactured in England, and 
have only travelled abroad empty to come back to us 
filled, being for the most part the manufactures of 
our home workers in metal. The last kind of en- 
velopes to which we shall direct the reader’s atten- 
tion is that omnipresent article, the paper bag. This 
also is a comparatively modern invention, and dates, 
if we are not mistaken, from the reign of William 
the Fourth. The need of the paper bag was doubt- 
less first suggested by the weekly urgencies of the 
grocery trade; but who was the man that first sold 
these bags ready-made to shopkeepers we cannot 
tell—whoever he was he deserved well of the public 
and merited the large fortune which it is to be sup- 
posed he realised. Never was any trade more exten- 
sively patronised in Britain than his, and we are 
very sure that the circulation of paper bags, if it does 
not surpass that of the entire newspaper press taken 
together, presents the nearest rival toit. The paper 
bag, the reader will remember, is known in every 
house from the palace to the merest hut; it is the 
general envelope for everything almost except fluids 
that is comprised in domestic expenditure, enclosing 
purchases to all amounts, from a penny to a pound 
and more. To form anything like an adequate idea 
of the paper-bag trade, one had need pay a visit to 
a bag manufactory. There, on the ground floor you 
might wander among lofty stacks. of paper of all 
descriptions until you lost your way. Mounting to 
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an upper floor by the lift, you would find yourself in 
a colony of young girls, all busy as bees, some fold- 
ing the paper, some cutting out the bags, and that 
so deftly that not a single shred of paper is, or need 
be, wasted in a day’s work, some pasting the seams 
together, some counting or weighing them, while 
others are arranging them for drying, and the ware- 
housemen are hastening hither and thither collect- 
ing and invoicing them for the country customers. 
But the hundreds of hands employed would never 
do the work without the aid of machinery. So you 
step into the lift again and mount to another 
story. Here you are in the presence of machines 
some five-and-twenty feet long each, and each turn- 
ing out finished bags at the rate of some fifty toa 
hundred a minute, according to the speed at which 
they are driven. At one end of the machine is an 
endless coil of paper, on a cylinder raised over a 
trough of paste. As the paper uncoils from the 
cylinder it is taken in hand by the deft metal fingers, 
is gradually folded into form, and at the same time 
pasted on one narrew edge, which as it proceeds is 


united to the corresponding edge—is grasped at a | 2 ] 
| necessity of ‘‘the order of nature,” he might quote Tyndall as 


certain stage by cutters, severed from the endless 
coil, deftly pasted at the bottom so as to complete 
the bag, which is then made to traverse the surfaces 
of large iron cylinders heated with steam, which 
eifectually dries the paste and deposits the completed 
bags in regular heaps and ready for the market. 
Probably the proprietor of a factory of this kind 
could no more tell us the number of bags he makes 
ina year than he could count the grass-blades in a 
field. He knows pretty precisely, perhaps, the 
number of tons of paper he makes up, and the num- 
ber of sacks of wheaten flour he turns into paste. 
If you were to follow these bags after they leave the 
machine, you would find that a large proportion of 
them pass under another machine—the printing- 
machine, to wit—before they leave the premises. 
Because grocers, bakers, confectioners, fruiterers, 
and traders generally, find it advantageous to adver- 
tise themselves on their bags; and the bag manu- 
facturer is therefore almost invariably a printer, 
having learned by experience that without a printing- 
office he could not completely execute his orders. 

See what a vast amount of labour and skill is 
demanded and brought into action for the sole pur- 
pose of packing up goods. Here is the carpenter 
and joiner, the cabinet-maker, the gilder, the paper- 
maker, the paper-box maker, the printer, the chromo- 
typist, the artist and designer, the glass-blower, the 
glazier, the potter, the worker in metals, the paper- 
bag maker (and many more industries might be 
mentioned), all employed regularly and constantly in 
the sole manufacture of trade envelopes of some 
kind or other, and affording employment to tens of 
thousands of hands in different parts of the kingdom. 
Then look at the fact that the entire production of 
this large army of workers is ultimately given away, 
so to speak, inasmuch as no charge is made for it to 
the individual consumer. We do not say that the 
whole of it is finally wasted, because many of the 
more artistic articles are carefully preserved, and 
being well worth preserving, often form the orna- 
ments of our drawing-room tables. In a certain 
case in the Courts it was once argued that the defen- 
dant must be mad because he had thrown away his 
physic; the judge, whodid not think much of physic, 
dissented, but agreed upon its being stated by 
counsel that the man had also thrown away the 








bottles and gallipots. Certainly none but a madman 
would throw away some of the exquisite productions 
in that department of industry of which we have 
been treating. 

The vastness of our internal commerce is a matter 
hardly conceivable by the mind, but some idea of it 
may bo gathered from this account of some of the 
vehicles and wrappers of retail goods. 
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TYNDALL AND THOMAS CARLYLE.—When Thomas Carlyle 
read Professor Tyndall’s Belfast Address, he threw it aside 
with emphatic contempt, saying, ‘‘It is a philosophy fit for 
dogs, not for men.’’ This new advocacy of Materialism has 
been chiefly regarded as an attack upon Religion, but it is 
equally opposed to all human Law and social Order. If a 
criminal on his trial were to plead that he had no knowledge 
of souls or sins, no belief in duty or conscience, still less in the 
existence of God ora future state, but that he acted under the 


an authority, who says that all such things are beyond the 
range of science. But the world of mind has as true existence 
as the world of matter, and knowledge has other subjects 
besides physical phenomena. Acquaintance with matter and 
its laws is not the whole of science, far less of philosophy. J 
am, I will, I can, I ought :—these words suggest ideas beyond 
the range of experimental physics ; ideas as real and as little 
needing proof as does the existence of matter. To speak of 
material nature as the sole domain of science is the error of a 
half-educated man, ignorant or ill-informed as to other branches 
of knowledge. The all-but universal condemnation of these 
sentiments has led Professor Tyndall to make some explana- 
tions and modifications of his Address. From the pupil of 
Faraday better things might have been expected. While 
successfully emulating the scientific career of his master, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall has certainly not learned from him that modesty 
which is characteristic of true faith and true philosophy. 


Goop TEempnars.—The following statement about the Good 
Templars is from Mr. Joseph Malins, ‘‘ Grand Worthy Chief 
Templar of England.” It is extracted from ‘‘ After Work,” a 
working man’s paper:—‘‘The Good Templars started in 
America over twenty years ago. The order was introduced into 
this country about six years ago, by a young working man who 
had joined the order while he was in the United States. Unlike 
most apparently similar orders, it is not a sick benefit or burial 
society ; its fees, 1s. 6d. entrance, and 1s. per quarter after- 
wards, being of course too small to embrace the beneficiary 
feature. Indeed, the members would be very averse from the 
benefit system being engrafted upon their society. They desire 
to be able to admit all candidates for admission without those 
restrictions as to bodily health or age which must be observed 
in societies formed for relief in sickness ; and they believe that 
their society can now do more good, as there can be no self- 
interest in joining it. The order, in fact, is simply a large 
Temperance Missionary Society resting upon a regular financial 
basis, supporting itself without any external aid, and having 
allied to it certain peculiar features which I shall endeavour to 
explain. Persons must be formally proposed before they can 
be elected members. On admission they are required to pledge 
themselves to life-long abstinence from the taking or giving of 
intoxicating fluids as beverages. The service of admission is 
not made known to outsiders, but is kept a profound secret, so 
that it may be new, and therefore make a deeper impression 
upon them. No oath is administered, nor are any ‘‘scenic”’ or 
startling effects attempted in the service. Were such things 
introduced into the initiatory service, it is obvious that it would 
not be suited to females and young yeople, who may, as it is, 
be admitted from sixteen years of age. The book of ceremony 
is called a ritual, for want of a better term. There is, however, 
nothing in it of a sacerdotal character, the devotional part con- 
sisting simply of forms of prayer of an Evangelical type, for 
which the Good Templar occupying in every lodge the post of 
chaplain may substitute extemporary utterances. No lodge is 
ever opened or closed, nor is any candidate admitted a member 
without prayer being offered, and the open Bible is always a 
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conspicuous object in the lodge-room. The book of forms to 
which I refer is the only work not accessible to the public. 
The constitution, by-laws, and order of business, as well as the 
journal of proceedings of even the highest bodies in the order, 
may be obtained by persons who are not members. There are, 
however, secret signs by which members, hitherto utter strangers 
to one another, may recognise each other, and even find out 
their respective rank in the society, without others who may 
be present being a whit the wiser. Many singular incidents 
have occurred to prove the value of these means of recognition 
to travellers in this land and in distant countries. The family 
feature of the order is highly valued by the members, and I have 
known cases in which three generations of one family have been 
represented in one lodge. Both sexes enjoy equal privileges. 
In some cases the secretary’s duties are discharged by a ‘‘ sister,” 
while here and there some lady of unusual administrative ability 
has been chosen to preside for a quarter or longer. Every officer 
and member wears at the lodge meetings his regalia—a kind of 
collar or sash, round the neck, of scarlet or white, or some other 
colour, according to the position he holds in the order and in 
the lodge. The subordinate lodges meet weekly. They havea 
regular order of business to go through, as is seen in the consti- 
tution, and the proceedings are conducted according to Parlia- 
mentary rules. ‘These lodges elect third degree members (i.e. 
members who have proved faithful during a certain probationary 
term) to form the district lodge, which holds a day session 
every quarter, and has jurisdiction over a county, or parlia- 
mentary division of a county. The district lodges elect repre- 
sentatives to the Right Worthy Grand Lodge, the international 
governing body of the order, which meets in different countries, 
one year in one, another in another, for about a week in each 
year. It is six years since the society was planted in England, 
and now it numbers many members in every district, including 
the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man. There are now nearly 
4,000 lodges, with over 210,000 members, the members and 
lodges having more than trebled during the past two years. 
These figures do not include some 50,000 children, embraced in 
a juvenile offshoot of the order. It has been calculated, from 
oflicial returns, that nearly one-half of the adult members were 
not previously abstainers, and that 14,000 of these non-ab- 
stainers have been rescued from confirmed intemperance. Dur- 
ing the past twelve months, 20,000 public meetings, or about 
sixty-eight per day, have been held by the English lodges, and 
three weekly and over five-and-twenty local monthly magazines 
are SS, in the Good Templar interests. About one-half 
of the lodges meet in chapels and schools, and 1,000 ministers 
of the gospel are united with them in membership. Members 
who have left this country to settle in other lands, ae planted 
the order on the continent of Europe, and in Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. The great work done by Good Templarism has so far 
commended the order to the people of eminence, that it is repre- 
sented on the Bench of Bishops, in the House of Commons, in 
the Canadian parliament (the present prime minister of the 
Dominion of Canada being a Good Templar), and in the United 
States Senate, the vice-president of that body being also a Good 
Templar.” 


SMUGGLING By FARMERS AND LABOURERS.—At a meeting at 
Christchurch Lord Malmesbury said he was old enough to 
remember fifty years ago. His father then told him that when 
he first came to settle in that county, which was in the first 
year of the century, the labourers only worked till about half- 
past two or three o’clock in the day. The farmers’ horses were 
put up at twelve o’clock, because every farmer at that time— 
seventy-five years ago—was engaged in a business a great deal 
more profitable than his own—that of smuggling. Their horses 
were regularly used every night in conveying tubs inland to the 
New Forest and different plantations on the coast. Their 
labourers were employed in the same manner, and therefore it 
was perfectly impossible for either the horse or the labourer to 
work both night and day. The labourers had a share in the 
ventures, and that constituted their profit. Now, when a 
stronger hand prevented such unlawful pursuits, it took a long 
time before the habits of the country could become altered, 
and wages be placed upon a fair footing. That was particularly 
the case in Dorsetshire, which had been held up as the county 
where wages were particularly low. 


Guizor’s ProFEssion oF Fatru.—The first page of Guizot’s 
will reads thus :—‘‘I die in the bosom of the Reformed Chris- 
tian Church of France, in which I was born and in which I 
congratulate myself on having been born. In remaining always 
connected with her 1 exercised the liberty of conscience which 
she allows her members in their relations with God, and which 
she herself invoked in establishing herself. I examined, I 
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doubted. I believed that the strength of the human mind was 
sufficient to solve the problems presented by the universe and 
man, and that the strength of the human will was sufficient to 
regulate man’s life according to its law and its moral end. After 
having long lived, acted, and reflected, I remained and still 
remain convinced that the universe and man are neither of 
them sufficient to explain and regulate themselves naturally by 
the mere force of fixed laws which preside over them and of the 
human wills which are brought into play. It is my profound 
belief that God, who created the universe and man, governs 
and preserves or modifies them, whether by those general laws 
wie we call natural laws, whether by special acts which wo 
call supernatural, emanating, like the general laws, from his 

erfect and free wisdom and from his infinite power, which he 

as enabled us to recognise in their effects and forbids us from 
being acquainted with in their essence and design. I thus 
returned to the convictions in which I was cradled, always 
firmly attached to the reason and liberty which I have received 
from God, and which are my honour as well as my right on the 
earth, but again feeling myself a child in God’s hands, and siu- 
cerely resigned to so large a share of ignorance and weakness, 
I believe in God and adore him, without attempting to compre- 
hend him. I see him present and acting not only in the per- 
manent government of the universe and in the innermost life of 
men’s souls, but in the history of human societies, especially in 
the Old and New Testaments—monuments of the Divine Reve- 
lation and action by the mediation and sacrifice of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, for the salvation of the human race. I bow before 
the mysteries of the Bible and the Gospel, and I hold aloof 
from scientific discussion and solutions by which men have 
attempted to explain them. I trust that God permits me to 
call myself a Christian, and I am convinced that in the light 
which I am about to enter we shall fully discern the purely 
human origin and vanity of most of our dissensions here below 
on divine things.” 


BrovcHamM.—About three weeks ago I passed a few days at 
Panshanger, where I met Brougham ; he came from Saturday 
till Monday morning, and from the hour of his arrival to that of 
his departure he never ceased talking. The party was agreeable 
enough—Luttrell, Rogers, etc.—but it was comical to see how 
the latter was provoked at Brougham’s engrossing all the talk, 
though he could not help listening with pleasure. Brougham 
is certainly one of the most remarkable men I have ever met ; 
to say nothing of what he is in the world, his almost childish 
gaiety and animal spirits, his humour mixed with sarcasm, but 
not ill-natured, his wonderful information, and the facility with 
which he handles every subject, from the most grave and sincero 
to the most trifling, displaying a mind full of varied and exten- 
sive information, and a memory which has suffered nothing to 
escape it, I neversaw any man whose conversation impressed me 
with such an idea of his superiority over all others. As Rogers 


‘said the morning of his departure, ‘‘This morning Solon, 


Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Archimedes, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord 
Chesterfield, and a great many more went away in one post- 
chaise.” —Mr. Charles Greville’s Memoirs. 


OVERHURRY AND OvERWworry.—Stand by the Royal Ex- 
change or the Mansion House any day and watch the men go 
by, and you will see what sort of fever is consuming them— 
how they have lost sight of the end through following the 
means only. It scarcely needs the solemn warning of tho 
doctors to tell us that health is failing surely, if slowly ; that 
life is wearing out fast ; and that unless the spring is relaxed it 
must inevitably snap. Doctors! why, doctors are carrying on 
just the same delusion themselves ; and so are lawyers, and all 
the rest of us, whatever may be our calling ; only some of us 
toil and toil on at this pace that kills in order to make the in- 
come that we think necessary to maintain our position, while 
others add field to field, and house to house, and barn to barn. 
The delusion is the same in kind, even if it be different in 
degree. Our souls will be required of us, and it is an awful 
thought that perhaps we alk bee no whole soul to give—that 
a great part of it has been put into a banker’s book, or bills of 
lading, or insurance, or bricks and mortar, and other dead 
forms that we somehow meant to make represent living things 
when we should ‘‘ have time.” Well, but when we have had 
time, and there comes an end of it, and we have not got the 
living that we have been working for all our lives, but find our- 
selves dying instead—nay, we may find that our real selves, our 
souls, have been dying year by year, and that we only find this 
out when the best of those years have gone. Surely this is one 
of the chief dangers of city life—that we may turn it into 4 
living death, a corpse commercially galvanised into mechanical 
activity.—City Press, 
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